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the sword, and will never be the ground of any settlement, nor will there be a free Parliament so long as that continues, and as it savours of the sword now, so it will at last bring all things to be military."
But the same reasons which made the revival of monarchy seem so desirable to Parliament and the lawyers, made it obnoxious to the army. A month before the offer of the crown to Cromwell, Major-General Lambert and a hundred officers petitioned him to refuse it. Cromwell answered with firmness; to him their objections to the title seemed over-strained and unreasonable. " Time was/' he reminded them, " when they boggled not at the word king." " For his own part," he added, " he loved the title as little as they did." It was only " a feather in a hat." But the policy of the officers had failed. The constitution they had drawn up needed mending. The experiment of the major-generals had ended in failure. " It is time," he concluded, " to come to a settlement, and to lay aside arbitrary proceedings so unacceptable to the nation."
Cromwell was desirous to accept the constitution drawn up by Parliament, because it seemed to secure that settlement by consent of the nation, so long and so vainly sought. " I am hugely taken with the thing, settlement, with the word, and with the notion of it," declared Cromwell to the parliamentary committee. " I think he is not worthy to live in England that is not."
In itself the constitutional scheme contained in the Petition and Advice seemed a good scheme. There was the monarchical element which Cromwell had